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ul 
- VIENNA ANP THE SECOND PEACE 
OF PARIS a 

1814-22 


A.—-THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA? 
1814-15 
e 
PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


MErrernicn, the originator and, as he was to 
prove, the guiding spirit of the Congress of Vienna, 
had intended to carry through the meeting of 


sovereigns (for as such he had designed it) within 


a few weeks. He had not reckoned with the Tsar 
Alexander, who still demeaned himself as another 


1 The literature of the Congress of Vienna is necessatily very 
latge, and not quite exhausted by the bibliographies of it to be 
found in vol. x. of Lavisse and Rambaud’s Histoire Ginérete 
(Paris, 1898), and in vol. ix. of the Cambridge Modern History 
(1907), which also contains two chapters summarising the history 
and work of the Congress. The most complete collection of 
documents concerning it is still Count d’Angebetg's Congres we 
Vienne (2 vols., Paris, 1864), with adHistorical Introduction by 
J. B. Capefigue. See also Sit E. Hertslet’s Map of Europe by 
Treaty, vol. i., 1814-27 (1875). The collection of documents by, 
J. L. Kliiber, a Baden Privy Councillor who attended the Con? 

5 a 
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Napoleon in counsel, and, resolved to direct its 
deliberaxions when it met, caused the opening of 
, the Congress to be deferred from the beginning of 
August to that of September, and then again to 
that of October, 1814. In the interval, he paid a 
visit to the Prince-Regent of Great Britain, and 
conferred with the King of Prussia. In London, 
where public opinion was much preoccupied with 
-the concluding stages of the war against the 
United States, a scries of preliminary Conferences 
took place. It was thought ~well to ‘ stiffen’ 
~ the cohesion between the Four Powers by a Con- 
vention (June 29th) confirming and supplementing 
the Treaty of Chaumont; while, about the same : 





gress (where he was known as in sympathy with Napoleon) 
(8 vols., Erlangen, 1817 ff.), and the History of the Congress, by 
G. de R. de Flassan, ‘ the historiographer of the Louvre,’ and 
devoted to the interests of the Bourbons, who so early as 1815 
was engaged on his Jabours (3 vols., Paris and London, 1829), 
are too ample for general use. But students should have at 
hand for reference the Acte du Congrés (printed for our Foreign 
Office, 1889). Among contributory contemporary sources, 
special importance attaches to the by no means extensive notes 
of Metternich in vols. i. and ii. of his Ménoires;(2nd Kdit., Paris, 
1880), with Gentz’s Letters to Pilat (edited by K. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, Leipzig, 1867); to.the fascinating Correspondence of 
Talleyrand and King Louis XVIII. during the Congress (edited 
by G. Pallain, Eng]. ‘Tr., 2 vols.. 1881), with its concluding 
summaries, the more concise of which is, probably, from the 
hand of La Besnardiére, a Frenth diplomatist the skill of whose 
pen was notable even in the age of Gentz and other eminent 
protocollists; to vols. ix.-xi. of the Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Castlereagh (1853): and to vol. xii. of the Despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington (1847), and vols. ,x., and xi. of his Supple- 
mentary Despatches (1852). The despatches of Castlereagh in 
the Foreign Office on the Polish-Saxon problem are prin ted, with 
a luminous Introduction, by C. K. Webster in his essay on the 
abject in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 8rd 
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time, Russia sought to fortify her pogition by a 
simple renewal gf her ‘Kaligch’ Treaty with 
Prussia. This latter Tregty, which, for a time, 
seemed prohibitory of the accomplishment by the*” 
Congress of its primary, and, as soon became 
evident, its most important, task—the territorial 
redistribution, and the treatment of Saxony and, 
in particular, of Poland—thus thrust itself across 
the very threshold of the Congress, while (except _ 





and its history are, so to spCak, dissected in the monograph on 
The Secret Police at the Vienna Congress, by A: Fournier (Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1918), from whoma ‘ definitive’ history of the 
Congress may, we trust, still be looked for. This most remark- 
able selection of reports, letters and ‘ chiffons,’ ‘ intercepted ’ 
or otherwise gathered by the Vienna Secret Police, is arranged 
with perfect lucidity, and prefaced by an admirable general 
Introduction concerning the chief subjects of the police researche, 
and the principal personages and interests at the Congress, which 

' ‘Wupersedes most that has been, at all events of late, published 
on these topics. Still more recently, M. H. Weil has, under the 
title of Below the Surface (Les Dessous) of the Congress of Vienna 
(2 vols., Paris, 1917), produced a fuller, and carefully annotated, 
collection of the same materials. Of later Histories, besides 
the account in Thiers’ Consulate and Empire, which may be 
regarded as, in some respects, an antidote to Talleyrand’s narra. 
tive, Sorel should be studied—in vol. viii. of his work cited in 
Part I. of this Help, and, for the diplomatic transactions during 
the Hundred Days, in his Second Treaty of Paris, cited below— 
together with Treitschke, whose wholly different standpoint is 
throughout equaily unmistakable, and Oncken, likewise pre- 
viously cited. Since the present paper and this note were in 
Pptint, C. K. Webster’s The Congress of Vienna (published by the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Office, 1919) has appeared, 
which will serve as an invaluable guide to the history of the 
Congress, its antecedents, and the transactions connected with it, 

. at all events till the publication of a larger work on the subject 

: by the same author. Here, it was only possible to add a few 
references to Mr. Webster’s book. 
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the Netherlands arrangements"), no progress was 
made it London.” At last, by the middle of Sep- 

__tember, most of the intending participators in the 
“first Vienna gathering were on the spot. On the 
28rd, the French plenipotentiaries put in a neces 
sarily belated appearance; and, on the 25th, the 
Tsar and the King of Prussia held their entry 
into the capital of the Emperor Francis I., which 

had invited their attendance to meet the Emperor 
Francis in Congress, as arranged at Langres in 
the previous March. fae 


INFORMAL PRELIMINARY MEETINGS aT VIENNA 


The informal preliminary mectings of the pleni- 
potentiaries of the Four Allied Powers, and of their 
First Plenipotentiarics, Metternich, Hardenberg, 
Rasumowski and Castlereagh in partioalar, suc- 
cecded one another from September 16th onwards. 
Although Metternich’s ascendancy in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress was not always acknowledged, 
and although he was at first subjected to much 
impatient and unfriendly criticism and satire,? he 


1 On July 21st, the Prince of Orange formally accepted the 
throne of the Netherlands, and the Convention between that 
kingdom and Great Britain, signed at London on August 18th, 
stipulated the return of the Dutch Colonies, except the Cape of 
Good Hope, Berbice and one or two others. An additional 
article engaged Great Britain to pay a sum of two million sterling 
for the erection of a barrier (of fortresses) in defence of the 
Netherlands (against France). 

2 Talleyrand must be held to have found the right word in 
charging him with iéséreté. Gentz, Metternich’s great draughts- 
man, described him as always occupied with a hundred matters, 
and a little too largely with his own concerns, but gifted, clever 
and eanraceons. and likely to Jand himself and the Austrian 
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never allowed his general control of the trans- 
actions at Vienna to be interrupted, and thus ~ 
exercised a coritinuous _influence upon ’them un- 
equalled by that of any of his colleagues at the 
Congress. Hardenberg, by reason of his deafrzess, 
had constantly to rely on the assistance of his 
fellow-plenipotentiary, W. von Humboldt, whose 
powerful mind was less prone to compromise than 
his own, and whom many judges regarded as the 
only ‘athlete’ in debate fit to be matched with 
Talleyrand. Among the Russian plenipotentiaries, 
Rasumowski was hardly more-than nominally the 
first; the most effective, perhaps, was Nesselrode. 
But their master had other counsellors at hand— 
more especially the far-sighted Capo d’Istria and 
the high-minded Stein, besides the expert and very 
ingenious Anstell, and the highflying but singu- 
larly wideawake instructor of the Tsar’s youth, La 
Harpe. It was, however, that master himself, who 
consciously overshadowed the action of his states- 
men, and not less openly sought to dominate the « 
Congress in his own person. Nor did Alexander, - 
at least at Vienna, take home to himself the lesson 
which he might have learnt there: that his power 
over the destinies of Europe, which he had thought 
to substitute for Napoleon’s, was anything but 
unlimited. ~The first plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain at the Congress, Castlereagh, on the other 
hand, enjoyed more independence of action than 


“ 





Metternich was quite impar congressui with Hardenberg, Talley. 
rand and Stein. The strongest | censure was that applied by 
Dalberg (the second French plenipotentiary, who knew- Austria 
well) to the Cabinet of which Metternich was the head, and 


_ ¢ 
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, any of his foreign colleagues, -albeit constantly 


» 


alive to the censure which Parliament might 
pass upon his course of action. It was in order 
te defend it there, that, in February, 1815, 
aftér virtually settling the thorniest of the pro- 
blems with which the Congress had to deal, he 
returned to England, his place being taken for a 
short time by the Duke of Wellington? On 
Wellington’s departure to Belgium, the Earl of 
Giancarty became'the senior British plenipotentiary 
at the Congress, where his prévious exertions had 
already marked him out as onc of its best men of 
business (more especially with regard to the affairs 
of the Netherlands, a subject of the utmost interest 
to his Government). 

The preliminary mectings of the Congress were 
clouded by many doubts and difficulties. The 
scope of its deliberations still admitted of debate, 
and the conditions under which it had assembled 
seemed hopeless, if the arrogance of Alexander 
remained unabated, and unless the widespread 
doubts of the capacity of Mettcrnich, whose failure 
would mean the failure of the Congress, were to be 
dispelled by success. It had been called in haste 
—would it fall asunder not less quickly, and be 
remembered only as a futile rendezvous? The 
tongues of the mockers were very busy, but their 
gibes were to prove beyond the mark. 

On September 20th, the plenipotentiaries of the 
Four Allics of Chaumont agreed that a Committee 
representing them, together with France and Spain, 
should charge itself with the general preparation 


1 It is on Castlereagh’s action at Vicnna and Paris that C. K. 
WefBster’s recent work throws the fullest light. 
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of the work of the Congress. The discussion of 


the proposed German Federal Constitution, how- 
ever, was, again by the decision of the Four Powers, 
to be left to a separaté Committce representing- 
the principal German states, from which, ac a 
matter of course, Saxony was to be excluded.* 
But it was, likewise, agreed on behalf of the Four 
Powers that they were to carry out among them- 
selves, the main part of the task entrusted at Paris 
to the Vienna Congress—viz., the distribution ef 
the recovered territocies now awaiting disposal. 


Tur Ercur Powers AS A PRELIMINARY CoMMITTE® 
—Tue ComMMITTEE OF FIVE 


The Congress, it will be remembered, was to open 
on October 1st. Castlereagh, with whom Talley- 
tand bad been in communication before their 
meeting at Vienna, was still far from desirous of 
cooperating with the French Government; but he, 
was, at the same time, unwilling that France should 
be treated in such a manner as to endanger a lasting 
European settlement. He, therefore (September 
22nd), moved that the dispositions intended by 
the Four Powers under the sceret articles added to 
the Treaty of Paris should be made known to 
France and. Spain; and a resolution in this sense 
was adopted (September gard). The plan of 
action of the Four Powers had thus been, in a 
measure, modified. But the task of asserting the 
claims of France to a full share in the actual pro- 
ceedings of the Congress pecessarily fell to Talley- 
yand’s lot, and was accomplished by him with a 
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skill to which it is quite impossible to refuse admira- 
tion. In a subsequent sitting ‘of the Committee 


. of represéntatives of the Four Powers (September 


SPth)," which he, and the*Spanish plenipotentiary 
Labrador had been invited by Metternich to attend 
(no such invitation being, for the present, extended 
to Portugal or Sweden), he obtained the withdrawal 
of a protocol in which the plenipotentiaries of the 
‘ Allies,’ as they had, from force of habit, called 
the Four Powers, communicated to those of France 
and Spain what had been dote in the earlier pre- 
liminary conferences not attended by them. This 
withdrawal was tantamount to the acceptance of 
the principle, that the plenipotentiaries of all the 
Signatory Powers of the Peace of Paris (unless 
where, as in the case of the Committce on the 
Germanic Confederation, special arrangements had 
becn made) were entitled to attend all the con- 
ferences of the self-formed body which had taken 
the preliminary management of the affairs of the 
Congress into its hands. This implied the ad- 
mission to that body of Portugal and Sweden; and, 
on October 8th, the representatives of the Hight 
Powers were, as Talleyrand had desired, formally 
constituted the Preliminary Committee of the 
Congress. Thus, instead of persisting in the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the secret articles of 
the Treaty of Paris, the Pour Powers had admitted 
France to the full deliberative position claimed by 
her as her due; and, inasinuch as they were them- 
selves all but hopelessly at issue on the most per- 
plexing of the questions which must come under 
the immediate consideration of the Congress, 
France had acquired, though not a decisive, yet 
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an important voice as to its solution, or as. to the 
action to be taken, should .it prove insoluble. 
Having gained this advantage, Talleyrand dr opped 
the idea of a general Congress, and left thé small 
Powers to take care of themselves. As a matter 
of fact,’ the Congress of Vienna, as a Congress of all 
Europe, was never constituted; the real Congress 
was what had now become the Committee of Five, 
which held forty-one sittings before the signing of 
the Act of the Congress, while the Committee of 
Eight held not more than nine. Spain had sunk 
from her position as a Great Power; while Talley- 
rand never lost the position he had secured for 
France, until, by no fault of his, the course of 
events once more took her affairs out of the control 
of King Louis XVIII. and his Ministers. He made 
use of this advantage by establishing, as a system 
of political logic which the Four Powers could not 
contravene, the principle of legitimacy most con- 
spicuously represented by the French monarchy; 
while, as will be seen, he turned to the best account 
for France the differences among those Powers 
which they had proposed to settle without her. 
Although the declaration put forth on Octoher 
8th (still in the name of the Four Powers) may be 
regarded as the first official manifestation on the 
part of the Congress, yet it postponed the formal 
opening to November Ist. Talleyrand had moved 
that to the declaration of the postponement be 
added a clause stating that the proceedings of the 
Congress would be in conformity with public law 
(le droit public); and thisowas, with Castlereagh’s 
supvort, carried, muéh to the disgust of Harden- 
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berg and Humboldt. Even on November Ist, no 


~ formal opening took place; though the Committee 
, of the Bight, of which Metternich was elected 


President, announced the appointment of a smaller 
Committee for the verification of the powers of the 
plenipotentiaries. The Committee of the Eight, 
as observed, ‘rarely sat; but the German Com- 
mittee was at work from October 14th. On 
November 14th a Committee met on the affairs of 
Switzerland, where there was great anxiety for the 
recognition, while the Congress was assembled, of 
Swiss neutrality and independchce by all the 
Powers represented. Talleyrand asked for the 
addition of a French member to this Com- 
mittee, and Dalberg was appointed accordingly. 
Committees were also named on smaller territorial 
questions—Genoa, Tuscany and the duchy of 
Bouillon, as well as (in the earlier half of Degember) 
on diplomatic procedure, on river navigation and 
(under the designation of a Conference) on the slave- 
trade. But it was becoming more evident than 
ever that the Powers were not yet agreed on the 
crucial Polish-Saxon question, and a feeling was 
abroad that, after all, the Congress might actually 
break up before it had formally opened. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE CoNGRESS 
Meanwhile, what was sativically dénounced as 
the real business of the Congress—its social dissi- 
pations—had begun on a quite unprecedented 
scale, to the delight of the Viennese, until even 
they grew weary of it, though it was mainly carried 
on at the Emperor’s cést.t : As a matter of fact, 
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the pleasures of the Congress covered a great 
amount of hard work, though, as is usual in such 
cases, this work was, from first to last, doe by the 
few who managed the course of affairs and by the 
indefatigable pens of their chief assistants, such as, 
in particular, Gentz, La Besnardiére and the highly 
eapable Prussian staff, probably the most numerous 
and complete of those present at Vienna. For a 
picture of the social life there and a portraiture of 
the principal personages that figured in it, an over- 
whelming mass of materials has been accumulated* 
in the memoirs ef the time, but more especially 
im the letters and fragments of letters (chiffons) 
eollected—quocunque modo—and in the other in- 
formation conveyed, by the secret police of Vienna 
and their agents. This secret police was a Jose- 
phine legacy—revived under Francis I., who seems 
to have never wearied in receiving the reports made 
to him by its chief, Baron von Hager.!_ No other 
such crop of disclosures has ever been reaped, or 
at least been subsequently allowed to see the day- 
light, and no other such machinery set in motion. 
Servants and innkeepers were suborned; paper- 
baskets ransacked; impressions of seals taken and 
letters opened ; ciphers deciphered and fictitious 
names identified. No privacy or intimacy was 
sacred to this assiduous, but by no means overpaid, 
agency, from the private doings of the foreign princes 
and diplomatists, to those of the Duchess of Sagan, 
who had to break off her intimacy with Metternich 
because of her Russian estates, and of her rival the 


1 The ‘ good Emperor,’ who cguld be dignified on occasion, 
desired that, unless in quit€ exceptional circumstances, ‘ inter- 
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Princess Bagration (whose apartments were in the 
same house as those of the Tsar’s favourite hostess); 
and it neust be allowed that, on the whole, the 
Government had its money’s worth. But it 
seems fair to add that neither in the diplomatic 
and official world, nor in Court society in general, 
were there at this Congress any notable instances 
of what could be set down as corruption. 

It should not be overlooked, in considering the 
Significance of the Congress of Vienna for the 
‘national, and perhaps also for the international, 
life of its times, that many “intezests were repre- 
sented in connexion with it at the Austrian capital 
lying outside the political sphere proper—religious 
and confessional (by ardent Catholics such as 
Friedrich Schlegel and Zacharias Werner); military 
(by the French Marshals anxious about their dota- 
tions); financial and commercial (by the Han- 
seatic Jews). Science was hardly yet a world- 
interest, and Karl August of Weimar probably 
stood alone in the curiosity he showed in inspecting 
the Viennese mineralogical collections. Jahn, the 
Teutonic enthusiast, must have, in a very different 
sense, felt out of water. Journalism had never had 
more arduous functions to perform: the eminent 
publisher Cotta, who was present in person, was 
awake to the opportunities of the great Augsburg 
organ; while Metternich’s intimate Piiat edited the 
semi-official Austrian Observer, against which the 
New Hamburg Observer was sct up in the Prussian 
interest. 


1 The cost of the secret police at Vienna is given at a little 
under £5,000 for 1814, and, with few outside jobs, at a little 
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THE Po.isu-Saxon QUESTION ~ 


In the earlier months of the Congvess, the Polish - 
question, with which the Saxon scemed inextric- 
ably connected, overshadowed all others in im- 
portance. It was as if, in this shape, there had 
come upon Europe what was at once a Nemesis 
and a doom, provoked alike, in the words of a 
French diplomatist at the Congress,' by the system - 
of partition carried ca by Russia, Prussia and 
Austria. It had Been established by them in the 
case of Poland, and, though interrupted by the 
French Revolution, it was now at work again and, 
unless it were broken up, scemced likely to endure so 
long as there was anything to divide. In its pre- 
sent stage, it involved a territorial distribution as 
to which the interests of Russia, and, much more, 
the ambition of the Tsar, were in direct conflict 
with the traditional policy of both Austria and 
Great Britain; nor was there much likelihood that 
the interests of Prussia, which Alexander had taken 
care to bind up with his own, could be separated 
from his by his ‘ grateful’ neighbour and ally. - 
Castlereagh, however, made the attempt, taking 
advantage of the neccssity in which France found 
herself of making sure of the goodwill of Austria, 

Alexander, whose authoritative position in the 
Near East had derived fresh strength from the 
first Treaty of Bukharest (May, 1812), which put an 
end to his war with Turkey, had, after the failure 
of the Napoleonic invasion of Russia, returned t 
his Polish sehemec Tnettad Men hl 
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ing to absorb, under the designation of the kingdom 
of Poland, the whole of the former duchy of War- 
saw, he now aimed at acquiring possession only of 


- the major par% of it. In a secret article of the so- 


called Treaty of Kalisch (February 28th, 1818), 
Russia guaranteed to Prussia the territories joining 
‘ Qld-Prussia’ to Silesia; and, in the Treaty of 
Reichenbach (June 27th), she agreed to the par- 
titioning of the duchy among the three Eastern 
Powers. The ‘joining’ territorics to which the 
Kalisch secret article adveited meant Saxony; and 
the guarantee in qucstion, though not commu- 
nicated to Austria, became known to Metternich. 
Finally, in a secret article of the Treaty of Téplitz 
(September 9th), provision was made for the amic- 
able settlement of the proposed partition of the 
ducal dominions among the three Powers. 

This final settlement had now become a matter 
of vital interest to all the Great Powers. Austria 
was full of anxiety about her Galician frontier, and 
about the imminent advance of the strength of 
Russia in Eastern Europe; while British policy 
had, since the days of Pitt, borne the same danger 
in mind. On the other hand, Prussia clung to the 
promise made to her of Saxony, in compensation 
of her renunciation of a large part of the Polish 
dominions of which she had been deprived in 1806. 
France, whose interference in the matter it had at 
first been intended to obviate by excluding her 
from the preliminary Conferences at Vienna, was 
traditionally interested in the kingdom of Poland, 
and would, like Great Britain, have welcomed its 
integral restoration to independence, though averse 
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had @ family interest in the fortunts of her sover- 
eign, King Frederick Augustus. 

At first, the Polish-Saxon question had seemed to 
Castlereagh capable of an amicable settlement, if, 
in return for the acquisition of the whole of Saxony, 
Prussia would join with Austria and Great Britain © 
in opposing the undue aggrandisement of Russia. 
She had annexed Finland, become possessed of 
sections of Galicia, and incorporated Bessarabia at _ 
the mouth of the Danube 3 and she now desired to” 
advance as far as Cra@ow and to let her constitu- 
tional kingdom of Poland exercise its growing 
attractions upon the Galician Poles, Hardenberg, 
who with other Prussian statesmen could not but 
be anxious to recover as much as‘ possible of 
Prussia’s former Polish possessions, had seemed 
disposed to go some way with Metternich, but had 
found his,sovereign unwilling to thwart Alexander’s 
plans. As to Saxony, he had, on September 28th, 
signed at Vienna with Nesselrode a Protocol which 
stated the intention of the King of Prussia to add 
Saxony to his dominions—not however incorporat- 
ing it in them as a province, but preserving its 
designation and present status as a kingdom—and 
notified the approval given to this arrangement 
by the Emperor of Russia. Still, the situation 
remained uncertain. On Castlereagh’s arrival at 
Vienna, he frankly informed Alexander that the 
execution of his plans in toto was impossible, inas- 
rauch as the kingdom of Poland which he proposed 
to establish under his rule and which he meant to 
comprise nearly three-quafters of the duchy of 
Warsaw would leave the German Powers without 


es ae 
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for their security. On behalf of Austria, Mettersii, 


was playing a somewhat uncertain gamé, a6 OWE 
time even thinking of compensations in Italy for 
the relinquishmient of the Polish territory ceded by 
his sovereign in 1809; and, as to Saxony, going 
~pack upon the assent which he had signified to 
its transfer to Prussia, provided she would leave 
Mainz to Bavaria (thus facilitating the Austrian 
settlement with that state). This change of atti- 
tude was, no doubt, largely due to the widespread 
sympathy entertained for che unfortunate Fred- 
erick Augustus, -seemingly doomed to lose his 
kingdom after he had lost his duchy. It is not 
surprising that this feeling should have been strong 
among the German princes, and in particular with 
the King of Bavaria and the princes of the Ernestine 
line of the Saxon House, headed by the Duke of 
Coburg;! and the general feeling in the, kingdom 





subject speedily accumulated; and, so early as 


x itself was against the transfer. A literature on the 
LL 


November 2nd, Talleyrand put forth a Mémoire . 
raisonné sur la Saxe, and was authorised by his 


\U sovereign to enter, for the sake of peace, into. a 


O 
> 


S 
3 


“combination with Austria, Bavaria, and, eventually, 
with Great Britain. 

Meanwhile, the administration of the kingdom 
of Saxony, which had hitherto been- conducted by 
the Russian Prince Repnin, was on November 8th 
handed over to the Prussian authorities, who, to 
the indignation of the Austrian statesmen, pre- 
maturely declared that they assumed it as a per- 
manency with the concurrence of the Powers, 

Castlereagh’s plan of a united resistance to the 
> 4 Karl August of Weimar, in the end, favoured the change. 
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Russian design on,the part of the other Great 
Powers had thus broken down on what Talleyrand 
‘ealled the ‘treason’ of Prussia. On November 
7th, in the presence of both the sar and King 
Frederick William III., Hardenberg signified the 
Prussian assent to the Russian proposal of a king-* 
dom of Poland in return for concessions as to*its 
frontiers, concerning which no definite decision was 
reached. This implicd, on the one hand, that 
Alexander perceived the impossibility of his secur-” 
ing, the entire duchy,*on the other, that Prussia 
finally separated herself on the Polish question 
from Austria and the Western Powers. Metter 
nich’s change in the treatment of the subsidiary 
Saxon question has been diversely regarded as the 
cause, and as the consequence, of his treatment of 
the Polish. Castlereagh, for the moment, allowed 
himself ta fall into the background, being no doubt 
influenced by the fact that public opinion seemed 
_less rather than more. inclined to favour British 
intervention in these complications. But, after 
the failure of the negotiations with Prussia, whose 
interests he had been disposed to support as those 
of the Power most advantageously placed fore 
staying the aggrandisement of Russia, he was 
naturally inclined to take a more sympathetic view 
of the claims of the King of Saxony. . 
Talleyrand, in whose political insight the power 
of discerning the right moment was perhaps the 
most notable element, now saw that his hour had 
come, not only for bringing about a decision of the 
Polish-Saxon question, but “for putting an end to 
the isolation of France in European polities. 
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While Metternich was, under one pretext or another, 
seeking to gain time before proceeding to joint 
action, the first French plenipotentiary was all 
activity. To ‘Castlereagh he mgde bold to inti- 
mate, through his half-brother Charles Stewart 
(ambassador at Vienna and a plenipotentiary at 
the Congress), that, if the British persisted in re- 
maining ‘ men of Chaumont,’ France would retire 
from the Congress. His supreme purpose was 
to do his utmost for asserting her influence there; 
and for this the Saxon part of the double question 
afforded him an incomparable opportunity. At 
the same time, it illustrated with irresistible force 
the doctrine of legitimacy on which he was in- 
sisting as on the cardinal principle of Congressional 
policy, while he put forward the French Bourbon 
monarchy as that principle’s natural representative 
and guardian, and asserted France te have no 
other wish than to vindicate this principle. for 
all the nations of Europe Although Castlereagh 
prevented Talleyrand from issuing a memorandum 
in this sense, the generalities of which might have 

4 Conquest, this theory maintained, does not confer sover- 
eignty, nor do the rights of a sovereign cease till he has himself 
ceded them. The consequences flowing from this axiom, which 
applies both to the retention of Saxony by Frederick Augustus 
and to the restoration of Ferdinand VII. at Naples, must not, 
however, be carried. into the domain of the impossible; and, 
since an independent Poland cannot be restored, it will be best, 
jn the interests of Europe, to agree to as restricted a duchy of 
Warsaw under Alexander as will be accepted by him. Talley- 
rand was good enough to observe that, although the assistance 
of British statesmen was most welcome in carrying out the 
theory advocated by him, they could not be expected to have 
of legitimacy: ‘ from this 
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proved dangerous, the coopcration of Great Britain 
and France becamé more and more desirable. It 
was about this time that Castlereagh began to 
draw back from his approval of the acquisition by 
Prussia of the whole of the kingdom of Saxony, 
and that (December 2nd) he received instructions,— 
which must have accorded with his wishes, to 
oppose the Saxon policy of Prussia and the Polish 
of Russia. Shortly aftcrwards (Deecmber 10th), 
Metternich categorically refused Austria’s con- 
‘ eurrence in the cession of all Saxony, insisting, 
at the same tinie, on the return of Cracow to 
Austria, and of Thorn to Prussia, instead of their 
being absorbed by Russia or constituted free cities, 
The Tsar, who was, of course, far more deeply 
interested in the Polish than in the Saxon side of 
the problem, hereupon, in his turn, recurred to the 
proposal formerly made by him, and, through 
Czartoryski, suggested that he would meet the 
wishes of the House of Bourbon with regard to 
the throne of Naples, if the French plenipotentiary 
would take his view of the Saxon difficulty. As 
to this, moreover, he would give his assent to the 
acquisition by Prussia of part, instead of the whole, 
of Saxony, a noyau (kernel) being Ieft to King 
Frederick Augustus. This suggestion was men- 
tioned by Metternich to Hardenberg—to the in- 
tense wrath of the Tsar, whose mind may, con- 
eeivably, not have been altogether made up on the 
subject. : 

Castlereagh now again came to the front. He 
was not actuated by any-hostility to Prussia, and 
was prepared to mediate effectively between her 
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against the Russian designs! In order, more es- 
pecially, to clear up the calculations as to Prussia’s 

- previous’losses and prospective gains of territory, 
to which the ultimate solution of the Saxon question 
would have to be adjusted, but as to which con- 

—asiderable difference of opinion obtained between 
Austria and Prussia, a Statistical Committee of the 
Congress was proposed by Castlereagh, who had, 
with the Tsar’s consent, been invited by the two 
German Great Powers to mediate on the Saxon 
question. In this Committee, which held its first * 
sitting on December 24th, the second French 
plenipotentiary, the Duc de Dalberg, was included, 
Talleyrand having threatened, if France were left 
unrepresented upon it, to quit the Congress. 
Expert services like those of the eminent Prussian 
statesman, Hoffmann, were, at the same time, 
requisite, since the number of inhabitants.of con- 
quered territories to be disposed of by the Congress 
was reckoned at over 81 millions. 

Yet, although the wishes of France were thus 
considered, and although her action had beyond 
doubt materially helped to.bring about a recon- 
sideration of the Saxon difficulty, the Tsar was ndt 
yet disposed to be overruled. On December 27th, 
he insisted on a Conference of the Four Powers 
being summoned on the Saxo-Polish qyestion; and 
it met two days later. No French plenipotentiary 
was admitted to this conclave, till January 8th, 
when, as will be seen, the height of the. crisis had 
been passed. At the Conference, a solution of the 
Saxon difficulty was proppsed by Prussia, or rather 
expanded from one made by fer u fortnight earlier 
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(December 16th): that she should acquire the whole 
of Saxony, but that its King should be compen- 
sated by a compact dominion on the left“bank of 
the Rhine, comprising the whole -of Luxemburg 
(now a grand-duchy) except the citadel, which was 
to be made a federal fortress, and part of the arch-— 
bishopric of Treves, with the town of Bonn. The 
population would amount to over 700,000 souls, 
But Castlercagh would not listen to this proposal 
of placing under the sway of a dethroned vassal of. 

Napoleon a German border-state on the Lower 
Rhine? * Thus, curiously enough, the Polish ques- 
tion was virtually (though not yet quite defini- 
tively) scttled at this Conference, by the accept- 
ance. of the Russian demands, before an agree- 
ment was reached on the Saxon difficulty. The 
former had consisted of the acquisition by Russia 
of the duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of 
the former palatinates of Gnesen and Posen, and 
part of West-Prussia, with 850,000 inhabitants, 
which were now returned to Prussia, and the circle 
of:Tarnopol, with 400,000, which, together with the 
salt’ mines of Wiliczka, remained with Austria; 
whfle Cracow and Thorn were to be declared frea 
cities. 


Tue TREATY oF JANUARY SRD, 1815—THE PouisH- 
« 
SaXon QUESTION SETTLED 


But there were signs of the Tsar’s willingness to 
accept a compromise;? and as to Saxony, Prussia 
pressed her demand of the whole kingdom with 

1 Its rejection is lamented by Thiers, in whose opinion France 


ought to have cooperated with Prussia and Russia in seeking 
to bring about a consummation so favourable to ths Branai: 
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great violence, her plenipotentiary even going so 
far as to threaten resort to armis if his sovereign’s 
~ claim weve further contested. Castlercagh’s posi- 
tion was further strengthened? by the arrival, on 
New Year’s day, 1815, of the news that peace had 
—been concluded at Ghent between Great Britain and 
the United States. Without delay, he consulted 
Talleyrand, who agreed to a Treaty between their 
Governments and the Austrian, to which Metternich 
at once assented, and which was, accordingly, 
signed on January 3rd. This Treaty purported 
that, in the event of its proving impossible to carry 
out the Treaty of Paris, any one of thesthree 
Signatory Powers should, if attacked, be defended 
by the other two with a force of 150,000 men. 
Bavaria, Holland and Sardinia were to be invited 
to accede to the Treaty, and would no doubt have 
responded with alacrity. The old oalition, 
Talleyrand triumphantly wrote to his sovereign 
on the following day, is dissolved—and for ever. 
Such was not the fact; and even the Saxon, and 
with it the Polish, question were not yet actually 
closed by this stroke. But the menace of war was 
to prove sufficient. The credit of the achieveni@nt 
may fairly be divided between Castlereagh and 
Talleyrand; though it was boldest on the part of 
the former, whom the British .Cabinet had 
repeatedly warned against war. But he felt that 
he was master there, and did not shrink from a 
warlike step intended to prevent war ;? Hardenberg, 
after failing in one more attempt to press the inept 


Ma 2 
1 In what way, is shown, inter alig, by the satisfaction expressed 
of Hardenbere. that there was monev again among the Allies 
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scheme of a dominion for King Frederick Augustus 
on the left bank of the Rhine, with Bonn as his 
residential capital, began to temporise;* and the - 
Tsar, while referring, without animosity, to the 
reported Treaty, expressed his willingness to agree 
to the cession of part only of Saxony to the King 
of Prussia, if the latter agreed to it himself. Thus, 
Russia’s assent—and this is of great importance in 
judging the significance of this Treaty-—-had been 
actually secured for this solution; and the war- 
cloud: was passing atvay. Frederick William III., 
indeed (who on this occasion displayed a per- 
sistency as to the retention of territory like that, 
long afterwards, noticeable in his more broad- 
minded son, the Emperor William I.), resisted 
to the last the abandonment of his hold upon 
Leipzig; and his tenacity was in consonance 
with the wishes of the nationalist party, which had 
long been labouring for the establishment of the- 
peace of Prussia on as wide a basis as possible, 
But, as is shown by one of Castlereagh’s despatches, 
he-was empowered by Alexander to offer to Prussia, 
in addition to the Pelish territory already agreed 
upon, the very important fortress of Thorn on the 
Vistula and its rayon; and thus Leipzig, through 
its trade and through its University one of the 
most important of German towns, was left part 
of the Saxon monarchy. Frederick Augustus, re- 
_established on his ‘legitimate’ throne, ceded to 
the King of Prussia rather more than two-fifths of 
his kingdom, and renounced the duchy of Warsaw. 
The Polish territorial artangements already noted 
were now settled: and both the German Great Powers 
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of which the Russian Tsar would be the hereditary 
ruler, and which, with an administration distinct 
- from that of the Russian empire, would possess a 
constitution of its own. These arrangements were 
subsequently embodied in separate treaties between 
“whe Powers directly concerned, and afterwards 
confirmed by the Act of the Congress, save that, 
as if to balance the incorporation in the Pmssian 
monarchy of the (formerly free) city of Danzig, 
Cracow was, by way of a manifestly hazardous 
experiment, declared an irtdependent republie. 
The final decision as to Saxony necessarily left 
Prussia relatively unimpeded in her extension in 
western Germany, though no reconstitution ofthe 
monarchy could be altogether satisfactory to 
those far-seeing politicians whose minds like Stein’s 
and Hardenberg’s were intent upon the future 
awaiting it. As a matter of fact, Prussis’s con- 
tinued lack of an unbroken frontier and of a con- 
sequent complete inner cohesion was caused, not 
by the preservation of the autonomy of the more 
populous half of Saxony, but by the restoration of 
Hanover (which now became a kingdom) to the 
Gvelf dynasty, though not with the extended fron- 
tiers, which had been hoped for in some quarters. 


Murat and Napres—Napo.eon’s Return 


Thus, the Polish-Saxon problem had at length 
ceased to be an insuperable obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of the work of the Congress at large; 
and France had been adfaitted to the Conference 


whose efforts had now become the directing centre 
nw gt, Ft 
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not been formally superseded. Meanwhile the less 
bitterly contentious parts of it had been carried on 
by the Committees to whose labours we will im- - 
mediately advert. There was, however, one ques- 
tion to which the Great Powers felt compelled to 
address themselves without delay after the Polish-— 
Saxon problem had been solved, and which 
Metternich—to say nothing of Wellington (who had 
now arrived at. Vienna as Castlercagh’s successor)— 
was not disposed to accept Talleyrand’s bland 
offer of scttling out >f hand, with the aid of his 
Spanish colleague. Murat’s retention of the Bour- 
bon throne of Naples, although in accordance with 
his separate Treaty with Austria of January 1ith, 
1814, guaranteeing to him the Neapolitan kingdom 
in return for his guarantee of the Sicilian to Ferdi- 
nand IV., bade defiance not only to the principle of 
legitimacy, but to the whole spirit of the European 
Coalition against Napoleon. Wellington, whose dip- 
lomatie methods were even less occult than Castle- 
reagh’s, proposed that Great Britain should take 
part in the restoration of King Ferdinand at Naples, 
if she were supported by France in her efforts for 
the abolition of the slave-trade, on which subject, 
as it appeared to Tullcyrand, British public opinion 
had nearly gone mad. But Great Britain was 
spared the txouble of proposing so odd a bargain, 
and the possibility of friction fetween France and 
Austria was avoided, by Murat’s own action. 
Whatever motives, or mixture of motives, may have 
animated him, he anticipated Napoleon’s return by 
a correspondence, which *vas intercepted and sent 
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Whether or not the return of Napoleon from 
Elba took all his adversaries by surprise—Castle- 
, Treagh hed, certainly, approved Talleyrand’s idea 
of removing him thence to a place of greater safety, 
though Metternich had objected—and whether or 
ot the moment for it was ill-chosen, when the 
chief of those adversaries were still assembled to- 
gether in counsel, the throw on which he had 
decided was that of a reckless gambler. In one 
sense at least, when he reached the Tuileries on 
March 20th, eighteen days after he had landed at 
Cannes, he had come too late’ His transitory 
attempt to appear to have a secret understanding 
with Austria was futile; and of equally little avail 
to him was the device of communicating to the 
Tsar (to whom its existence was certainly not 
unknown), the Treaty of January 8rd, which, 
strange to say, lie had found at the French, Foreign 
Office. He speedily recognised, if he had ever 
doubted, that his advent on the scene cemented 
union, instead of intensifying discord, at Vienna, 
Before long, after going through the pretence that 
not he, but his adversarics, had violated the com- 
pact by which he had taken up his residence on 
Elba, he had to fall back on proclaiming, through 
his Council of State, that his cause was that of 
peace and the independence of Frgnce, and to 
undertake to mairttain Joyally the Peace of Paris 
—the document of his downfall. 
The course of the Allies—for such they had once 
more become, though the cause of the Bourbons 


could no longer be separated from theirs—was, 
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ruption. On March 18th, the Eight Powers who 
had signed the Treaty of Paris proclaimed that 
‘Bonaparte’ had placed himself outsice ‘civil - 
and religious relations’ with them, and by Talley- 
rand’s putting his name to this manifesto, Louis 
XVIII. became the ally of the other Powers against-— ~ 
Napoleon. The original Four Allies, however, 
thought it well to confirm, without loss of time 
(March 25th), what may be truly described as the 
sheet-anchor of their cohesion—the Treaty of 
Chaumont, with the *mmediate objcct of accom- 
plishing the propér work of the Congress, the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the Peace of Paris. 
Immediately (on March 27th), Talleyrand signified 
the adhesion of France to the Treaty, which she 
had not been invited to sign, lest the Signatory 
Powers should have been bound to make the 
conclusion of peace dependent on her consent. 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and the lesser German 
states followed suit, together with Sardinia, Den- 
mark and the Netherlands. 

Opinion among the Allied Powers was not, as - 
yet, agreed as to the limits to be placed on the pur- 
poses of their new cffort'in arms. Austrian states- 
manship was, indecd, anything but determined upon 
a second restoration of the Bourbons. Castlereagh 
(April 5th) disclaimed any obligation on the British 
Government to help in imposing any particular 
rule upon France. The British Government ad- 
hered consistently to the principle that the purpose =~ 
of the present war was simply the suppression of 
Napoleon, not the establishment of any other 
dynasty in France; though, at the same_time, 
Wellingtca, whose opmion could not but have 
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very great weight, made no secret of his conviction 
that the only chance of a permanent Europeans 
peace Izy in the Restoration of the Bourbons in 
France. On the other hand, whether it were true 
or not that there existed in Francé no party, except 
of men over fifty, in favour of a Bourbon restora- 
tion, an altcrnative solution was not treated as out 
of the question by the Russian Tsar, who once 
more began to intrigue in favour of a settlement 
which might permanently raise his influence over 
French affairs, and who irclined to an Orleans 
succession to the throne. For the rest, ever since 
Napoleon’s departure from Elba, thé Tsar (as if 
mindful that he had been mainly instrumental in 
fixing on that island as the vanquished Emperor’s 
place of residence), was heart and soul in the war. 
Herein, he was at one with Prussia and the great 
body of general German opinion, conscious as it 
was of the chance of a second Peace proving more 
favourable to Prussia and German ambition than 
the first had been. Yet Prussian statesmanship 
agreed with Austrian, as to its not being incum- 
bent on the Allies to insist on the Restoration of 
Louis XVIII, and the Prassian press showed itself 
very hostile to the Bourbon interest. Thus, the 
Protocol signed by the representatives of the Eight 
Powers at Vienna on May 12th, while declaring 
their relations to~‘ Bonaparte’ unchanged from 
what they had been on March 18th, contained no 
explicit reference to the restoration of Louis XVIII. 

Before the die was cast in the final struggle 
against Napolcon, Murat had brought about his 
own fail. On March Ith ke had quitted Naples 
for his desperate march on Bologna, and, after 
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failure and retreat, had, at Tolentino, lost both 
battle and throne (May 2nd and 8rd). Ere the 
month was out, he had thrown up the game, the 
Austrians had occupied Naples, and Ferdinand IV. 
"had regained his throne. The Bourbon Restoration 


in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies was, hereupon, -— 


formally recognised by the Eight Powers at Vienna, 
and no crucial difficulty any longer stood in the 
way of the permanent settlement of the affairs 
of the entire peninsula, as it was afterwards formu- 
lated in the Act of the Congress. 


Tue Act oF THE CONGRESS 


To a brief notice of this Act, together with some 
of the Treaties whose provisions were included in 
it or added soon afterwards, we may now pass. 
By the middle of April, Gentz, who early in March 
had been appointed! to draw up a general treaty, 
had already put into form-a large part of the 
contents of the Act; but the Congress remained at 
work for some time longer at ‘Vienna, A pro- 


posal to transfer it to Brussels, so that it might be ‘ 


in closer.contact with headquarters, was dropped. 
There was, at the last, some fear that time would. 
be wanting for the due completion of the Act, 
which, as it stands and was signed on June 9th, 
1815, by the -plenipotentiaries of the Signatory 
Powers of the Treaty of Paris of May 80th, 1814, 
purports to embrace the various results of their 
negotiations, a number of particular Treaties, Con- 
ventions, Protocols and Regulations being added 
to it as Annexes. Napoleon’s return to Paris after 
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Waterloo took place eleven days after the signing 
of the Act of the Congress. Paris was, or seemed, 
listless 1s to the future; and, after the conclusion 
of an Armistice, and the entry of the Allied troops 
into the capital, France passed- back under the 

. government of the Bourbons by the simple process 
of the closing of the Chambers by order of the King 
(July 8th). But Europe, whose peace-settlement 
the return of Napoleon had, notwithstanding his 
protests, threatened to undo, was far less ready 
than was France to accept- a resumption of that 
settlement without change or* modification. It 
may, accordingly, be well in the first instance to 
summarise its principal conditions, as laid down 
in the Act of the Congress of Vienna. 


AUSTRIA 


From the first, Aystria, the names*of whose 
plenipotentiarics headed the list of the Signa- 
tories of the Act, had resolved to find in Italy 
-what in the negotiations for the Peace of West- 
phalia would have been called her chief ‘ satis- 
faction.’ She had, therofore, successfully opposed 
the consideration of the affairs of Italy in general, 
like those of Germany, by a Committee, instead 
of every question concerning an Italian state or 
territory. being discussed separately. Thus she 
definitively secured her own domination over 
northern Italy, and her hegemony of the entire 
peninsula. Her sovereignty was now established 
over the whole of the newly formed Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, ard enhanced by her recovery 
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the Dalmatian coastline. The rule of Austrian 
Archdukes or Arehduchesses was recognised in 
Modena, and in Massa and Carrara, as tyell as in . 
the grand-duchy of Tuscany. Parma, Piacenza 
and Guastella ‘vere to be, during her lifetime, 
“under the sway of the Empress (still so called ie 
the Act) Marie-Louise; on her demise, they were to 
fall to her namesake, the Spanish Infanta, formerly 
Queen of ‘ Etruria’ (Tuscany), who in the mean- 
time was to rule at Lucca, which would then revert 
to Tuscany. Even im the Papal States, reconsti- 
tuted more fully than Austria had wished, she was 
to have the perpetual right of garrisoning Ferrara 
and Comachio. The treatment at Vienna of the - 
Pope’s claims as a temporal sovereign was largely 
due to the skilful diplomacy of Cardinal Consalvi, 
who had begun with demanding the restoration to 
the Papgcy of Avignon and the Venaissin, and‘thus 
actually obtained, thanks fo the conservative sym- 
pathies of the majority of the Powers, the lesser 
concession of the Legations (States of the Church). 
‘Finally, again largely through Austrian influence 
and a not unnatural miscalculation of the later 
consequences, of this step, the possession of Genaa 
was, at an early date in the history of the Con- 
gress, secured té the King of Sardinia. 


a 
. 
British INTERESTS 


The island of Malta, notwithstanding the claims 
 onit of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (recently 
domiciled in Sicily), whicheéhad been acknowledged 
in the Peace of Amien$, had in the Peace of Paris 
been assigned tg Great Britain, who had never 
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relinquished her possession of it. The Ionian 
Islands, which the French plenipotentiary had, at 
~  Vienna,*proposed to allot to the Order in compen- 
sation for Malta, were not definitively placed under 
the protectorate of Great Britain fill the conclusion 
Sofa Treaty between the Four Powers on November 
5th, 1815. 


HouLaNnD AND BELGIUM 


While the interests of Great Britain in the 
Mediterrancan thus reecived ample attention, 
they were still more conspicuously involved in the 
question of the union of Holland and Belgium, 
although the wishes of the majority of the Belgian 
population for a restoration of the Austrian rule 
were well known. The Prince of Orange had 
assumed the sovercignty of the Belgian Provinces 
on July 21st, 1814; and, on May 81st, 4815, the 
plenipotentiaries of the new King of the Nether- 
lands and of the Four Powers: signed identical 

. Treaties recognising him as sovercign of the newly 
constituted kingdom. Its frontiers had, inevitably, 
been much in dispute; the former duchy of Limburg 
‘and the bishopric of Liége were bothincluded. The 
grand-duchy of Luxemburg was, assigned in per- 
petual sovereignty to the King, while at the same 
time becoming a state of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, of which thé citadel of Luxemburg was con- 
stituted a fortress. In return for the ‘ compensa- 
tion’ of Luxemburg, the King of the Netherlands, 
on May &lst, ceded ‘in perpetuity ’ to the King of 
Prussia all the sovereign possessions of the Nassau- 
Drange linein Germanv. {These were. however. on 
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of Siegen, transferred by Prussia to the ducal line or 
lines.4) The influence of Great Britain, intent upon 
placing Belgium, and Antwerp in particular, in 
what seemed thesafest tenure, had been paramount 
in bringing to a conclusion what proved one of the, 
most palpably unfortunate transactions of the Con- 
gress. It may be added that, as to the formerly 
Dutch colonies in British occupation, an arrange- 
ment was made—partly by means of pecuniary 
indemnities—-whcreby,some of these, including the 
Cape of Good Hope, “remained in British hands, 
while others, including Java,? were returned to the 
Netherlands. 


SWITZERLAND 


_The complicated constitutional relations of a 
Federatign very different in its history from the 
United Provinces—that of the Swiss cantons—had 
been considered at Vienna by a saparate Committee 
appointed by the Eight Powers. The Swiss diplo- 
matic agency was as effective as it was numerous, * 
‘and dealt successfully with a conflict of influences 
in which that of the Vaudois La Harpe’s pupil, Tsay 
Alexander, was strenuously exerted on the Liberal, 
or progressive, sfde. The sagacious patriotism of 
H. von Reighard, burgomaster of Zurich and 
chairman of the ‘Long Diet’ Which sat till the 
end of August, 1815, carricd the Confederation 
safely out of the age of the Act of Mcdiation into 

1 In particular, the principalities of Dietz, Dillenburg and 
Hadamar. 


2 A cession which would have been most disastrous to British 
Eastern trades but for the subsequent purchase and develop- 
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a@ new era of its political life; and the Congress 

Committee brought to pass a constitutional settle- 

ment which, on the whole, rather lessened than 

strengthened the federal bond and was approved 

~_by the nineteen cantons and the three now added 
to their number—Vaud, Geneva and the former 
principality of Neuchatel. What was of even 
greater consequence, the guarantee of the per- 
petual neutrality of Switzerland declared by the 
Eight Powers on March 20th, 1815, was promul- 
gated as an annewe to the Act of the Congress, and 
formally exccuted on November 29th following. 
It has ever since remained the international basis 
of the political existence of Switzerland. 


SCANDINAVIA 


The Act of the Congress made no refrence to 
Scandinavian affairs proper—a circumstance re- 
fiecting the fact that Sweden and Denmark had 
-alike ceased to play a part ef primary importance 
in European politics; so that the ambition of. 
Bernadotte remained only* partially satisfied, and 
the personal popularity of King Frederick VI. of 
Denmark at Vienna availed him-nothing against 
the ill-fortune which had fallen on his state with 
the beginning of the century. In thePeace of Kiel 
(January 14th, 1814), Denmark had ceded Norway 
to Sweden, being assigned in return ‘Swedish’ 
(western) Pomerania with the island of Riigen, 
while the (Schleswig) island of Heligoland, which 
had since 1807 been secupied by Great Britain, 
was now formally transferred to her. .So far as 
Sweden was eoncernced, this settimert, represented 
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her final abandonment of Finland and of any claim 
to the command of the Baltic. But the Danish 
compensation was not carried into éffect, insomuch 
that, by a Treaty between Denmark and Prussia 
concluded on June 4th, 1815, Denmark ceded the_ 
rights she had acquired over Swedish Pomerania 
and Riigen to Prussia, the aspirations of the Great 
Elector thus at last finding their fulfilment; while 
the King of Denmark had to content himself with 
the cession of the petty duchy of Lauenburg, and 
the payment of a ‘small pecuniary indemnity 
(£184,000 ¢.) by Prussia. 


PortuGAL 


Unlike Denmark, Portugal—still of some political 
consequence, and not yet dispossessed of Brazil— 
had dese=ved well of the European Coalition against 
Napoleon, and enjoyed the constant goodwill of 
Great Britain, in particular. “Thus, in her long 
quarrel with Spain as to the retrocession of the, 
frontier-fortress of Olivenza,! she was encouraged 
to resist the avidity of her neighbour—with the 
curious result that the Act of Congress contained 
a clause engaging the Signatory Powers to use their 
best endeavours for the restoration of that place to 
Portugal, amd that, largely on this account, the 
Spanish plenipotentiary refused to sign the Act. 


THE GERMANIC CONFEDERATION 
It has been already noted that, of the two im- 
portant problems still awaiting final settlement by 
“ 
1 his yestoration did not take place; 
a 
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the Congress at the time of Napoleon’s reappear- 
ance on the scene, the Neapolitan had been hurried 
to an issue by the precipitate action of King Joachim 
himself. The Sther, on the contrary, had under- 
_gone abundant discussion, both before and since 
‘the time of the first assembling of the Congress, A 
draft scheme, in which W. von Humboldt, at that 
time very intimate with Stein, had had a large 
share, was submitted by the latter, in March, 1814, 
both to the Tsar Alexander and to Count Miinster, 
who, as Hanoverian Minister in, London, advised 
the British Government on German affairs (and 
generally in a sense adverse to Prussian interests), 
This draft was revised by Stcin and Hardenberg 
in July, and shown to Metternich before it came 
before the Congress. Herc, on October 14th, 1814, 
a Committee appointed by the Four Powers, and 
consisting of plenipotertiaries of the five principal 
German states (Saxony being of course excluded), 
met to prepare, in accordance with a provision of 
-the First Peace of Paris, a draft Constitution for 
the Germanic Confederation established in principle 
by that Peace. It is difficult to say whether it was 
altogether to the advantage of an crfduring agree- 
ment that Stein secured from the non-German 
Powers (and imprimis from the Tsar, who reposed 
great confidence in. him) a promise t@ abstain from 
any interference in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee on the Germanic Constitution. Nothing 
could be of more moment than a satisfactory 
internal settlement of Germany for the political 
future of Europe, and for the maintenance of that 
Balance of Power by which it was primarily con- 
ditioned, Thus Balance was alyuygrin danger of 
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being disturbed when the relations between the 
two German Great Powers were mutually hostile, 
as in the middle of the cighteenth century, or when ~ 
there was a number of lesser soveréign states which 
could subordinate their policy to that of a foreign 
Power, as in the Napoleonic age to France, an’ 
in the future, conceivably, to Russia. In any ease, 
the absence of forcign interference actually gave 
Austrian statesmanship a frecr hand in thwarting, 
as it in the end successfully did, any constitutional 
scheme in which the p6sition and influence of Austria 
were not left, to all intents and purposes, para- 
mount. 

In the first instance, the Committee took into 
consideration the scheme which had been evolved 
from Stein’s original draft, and which may be 
conveniently described as that of a German pent- 
archy under dual control... The entire Confedera- 
tion was to be divided into five Circles, respec 
tively under the control of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg and Hanover, while a Directory over 
the whole was to be committed to the two Great 
Powers, and the Presidency of the Diet of the 
Confederation was to be conferred upon Austrifi. 
There was no. mention of any representative 
assembly cither at the scat of the Confederation 
or in the particular states. The scheme broke 
down hopelessly, though it had had the support, 
both of Prussia, desirous above all of cementing 
her power in northern Germany, and—but more 
faintly—of Austria. It was favoured by Hanover; 
but the other sccondary statcs were short-sighted 
enough to.refuse acceptance of it, chicfly because 
of the encro-ghr’ent they held it t& involve upon 
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the full sovereignty and independence claimed by 
them, and as a matter of fact promised by Austria 

- to Bavaria! in the Treaty of Ried (October 8th, 
1814) and to ‘Wiirttemberg in that of Fulda 
November 2nd). And it soon became manifest 
ow correctly Metternich had calculated, and how 
the edifice of a Germanic Federal Constitution, if . 
it was to be built up at all, must rest on the sandy 
foundations of the sovereignty of the several 
Princes and Free Cities forming the Confederation. 
On November 16th, twenty"ning German states, 
affirming that their sovereign rights had been 
acknowledged by the Great Powers, issued a mani- 
festo asserting their claim to take part in the dis- 
cussion of the future German Constitution, which, 
they declared, could not be enduringly settled 
without the creation of a Federal Executive head. 
Thus, both the secondary and the smaller states 
(which at first had not objected to the restriction 
of their sovereignty in the event of the restoration 
of the Empire) were now in agreement with Metter- 
nich’s policy; and the only interest which con- 
tinued to favour the idea of a restored Empire was 
that of the ‘ Mediatised,’ as they are (rather loosely) 
designated—.e., the magnates who.had definitively 
lost their rights of sovereignty, though retaining 
certain privileges of rank. After tht appearance 
of the aforesaid manifesto, and the simultaneous 
receipt of a note from the Wiirttemberg Govern- 
ment, declaring its inability to cooperate further 
in. the making of a Constitution, together with a 

*: 


t Bafaria might have been bettefable to press her own views, 
had she managed to be a signatory of the First Treaty of Paris, 
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protest from the Government of Baden, the Com- 
mittee adjourned sine die. 

In the following few months, the tension between 
Austria and Prussia, the conflict "between whose 
interests was of course a main difficulty of the 
German problem, after, on a different question, 


. it had ncarly ended in war, only gradually relaxed. 


But the return from Elba was followed by a renewal 
of the alliance in arms between the two German 
Great Powers. During this interval, there was an 
almost continuons flow of interesting, and more 
or less important, publicistic literature on the 
subject of the future Germanic Constitution; and, 
in December, even before the antagonism between 
the two Powers on Saxon questions had come to 
an end, Baron J. P. von Wessenberg, the second 
Austrian plenipotentiary at the Congress and one 
of the “most efficient men of affairs there, had 
drafted a new constitutional project. It provided 
for a Federal Diet, which should consist of repre- 
sentatives of all the states, and should, under 
Austrian presidency, control the concerns of the 
Confederation. On February 10th, Hardenberg 
and Humbokit submitted to Metternich two atter- 
native drafts, partaking of the nature of a com- 
promise as to the use of the executive and legisla- 
tive powers tof the Federal Goyernment, and pro- 
viding for the exercise of its military and judicial 
functions. The two Great Powers were agreed 
that, on the resumption of the discussions on the 
Federal Constitution, all the sovereign ‘ Princes 
and Estates’ of Germany should be invited to take 
nart inthem Thic when on May 28rd a dehate 
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—viz., a revision, through the joint efforts of 
Metternich and Hardenberg, of ‘Wessenberg’s draft 
of the previous December—it was conducted as a 
Conference attetided by plenipotentiaries of all the 
German princes and Free Cities, represented either 
“verally or collectively (with the exception of 
Wiirttemberg). At the second mecting of this é 
Conference, when the actual debate followed and 
extended to a great length, the First Article was 
adopted in the amended form proposed by Bavaria, 
that ‘the sovereign Prince$ and Free Cities of 
Germany unite in a Confederation, to bear the 
name of the Germanic Confcdcration.1 The Federal 
Constitution eventually adopted was declared by 
Metternich to offer only the basis of a Constitution, 
which would be subsequently claborated by the 
Federal Diet now established. Thus, the proof of 
the Constitution was to lic in its actual proctedings, 
with regard both to those provisions laid down in it 
for immediate oper&’tion—the military and judicial © 
systems cstablished by it—and to the additional 
provisions of which it held out a promise: such as 
those for the liberty of the Press and for the estab- 
lishment of a Territorial Constitution‘in every one 
of the Federal states. And of this,history, and of 
that of the Federal Diet above al], Austrian state- 
craft, from the firgt, undertook to determine the 
bias, and to direct the course. On June 8th, the 
Federal Act establishing the Federal Constitution 
was signed on behalf of thirty-six Governments, 
certain modifications having been made in it at the 
e 


1 Cf. d Angeberg, pp. 1219 f.; 1227 ff. It is not quite clear 
whether the Wiirttemberg plenipotentiaries attended the second 
meeting. od 
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last, mainly in order to meet particularist suscepti- 
bilities,2 Wiirttemberg and Baden (and Hesse- 
Homburg) coming in rather later. Eleven articles 
‘of the Federal Act were (on the following day) 
inserted in the Act of the Congress, together with 
a further article confirming the remaining dic. 
positions of the former Act, as if they were actually 
part of the latter, 

The Germanic Confederation and its Diet were 
not so much a political pis aller as a* device for 
arresting the advanc2 of the national aspirations 
for unity. To this aspiration the interests of par- 
ticularist sovercignty were naturally opposed; and 
from it Austrian statesmanship shrank with re- 
pugnance, while neither Humboldt nor Stein could 
yet venture to urge Prussia to accept its accom- 
plishment as a political task immediately incumbent 
upon her. Meanwhile, the territorial changes 
sanctioned by the Act of the Congress in the 
dominions of the chief Germar. sovercigns inevit- : 
ably affected the relations of their states to one 
another. 

4 It is worth noticing thac one of the last modifications in- 
troduced into the Federal Act, before it was signed, was oue 
proposed by Bavaria with the approval of Austria, which omitted 
an article holding out the promise of a common constitution for 
the Catholic Church in Germany. This project, with which 
Freiherr Heinrizh yon Wessenberg (afterwards Vicar-General 
of Constance) was identified, did not, on consideration, commend 


itself to Rome, whose instinct was against ideas which, if carried 
to their logical Consequences, made for religious reunion. 
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Austrian Gaws 


Austria, as has been seen, had once more become 
mistress of a great forcign (Italian) dominion; and, 
while she had wisely abstained from reuniting the 
former Austrian Netherlands to her possessions (as 
was desired by most of their inhabitants), saw her- 
self now mistress of the vastest and most compact 
empire over which the Habsburgs had ruled for a 
couple of centuries. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the potent principle of rfati onality, withywhich 
she was crelong to enter into a long-prot: cted 
struggle, had not yet begun to exert its disin- 
tegrating influence, and had, so far, not been by 
her in a spirit of provocttive hostility. In Ger- 
many she had, as will be seen, come toa settlement — 
with Bavaria; but, though she had already regained 
the faithful Tyrol, while Bavaria was in pessession 
of Wiirzburg and Aschaffenburg, the remaining 
- arrangements between the greater and the lesser 
monarchy had not yet been definitively adjusted. 


Prussian* GAINS 


* The gains of Prussia, as enumerated in the Act 
of the Congress, were in origin far*more composite 
and, from the point of view of inergased political 
strength, much lets satisfactory in sum. To her 
partial recovery of her Polish possessions, which 
included both Danzig and Thorn, and to her 
acquisition of a moiety of Saxony, reference has 
already been made. Whatever advantages might 
accrue to Prussia’s politieal future from these 
gains, a state, had been left in existente between 
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her and the Austrian frontiers, which, in the event 
of a collision between the two Great Powers, was 
most unlikely to be found on Prussia’s side. On 
the other hand, all that had been taken from her 
to help to form the Napoleonic kingdom of West- 
phalia, and much else, including a long list of 
acquisitions on the left bank of the Rhine, the 
whole electorate of Treves and part of the electorate 
of Cologne, were now definitively hers. Yet, apart 
from the fact that her gain in population had not 
been more than half a-million, while her territorial 
area had undergone a slight diminution, as com- 
pared with that before the Peace of Tilsit, she was 
more than ever a complex of dominions broken 
into two halves: And, although she was far more 
German than she had been at the time of the 
greatest extent of her Polish dominions under 
Frederick William II. and III., she was, in other 
respects—in that of religious confessions above all, 
and also in that of political sympathies, economic 
interests and judicial systems—more divided vin 
herself than in any previous period of her history. 
Time would, doubtless, be on her side in respect 
of her internal consolidation; but this could not 
be accomplished at once, even in a state so excep- 
tionally well organised. 


ms 
Orner GERMAN States 


Of the remaining German states it is only neces- 
sary to say that the changes introduced into their 
limits by the settlement reached at the Congress 
were not such as to-advance the prospect of 
national uritv. The feeling at tha Gounonne. fen 
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rightly interpreted by Privy Councillor Jordan, 
one of: the most influential ef Hardenberg’s ad- 
visers) was in favour of important organised states— 
and ‘ anti-atomic’ in dealing with claims such as 
those of the ‘ Mediatised.’ Austria and Prussia, 
it will be noted, entercd into the Confederation 
only with such of their component provinces or 
parts as had formerly been comprised in the Holy 
Roman Empire—the Transleithanian moiety of 
the Austrian Empire, and Prussia proper with 
Posen, thus remaining rcepectively outside the 
Confederation. Bavaria, whose’ final settlement ~~ 
with Austria on the basis of their Secret Treaty 
concluded at Paris on June 8rd, 1814, did not 
altogether close the door upon her-hopes of future 
aggrandisement,* and some of the other secondary 
states, accordingly, continued to be of sufficient 
importance to make possible the revival of one of 
the most unfortunate constitutional ptojects of 
later German politics—the idea of a Trias, or tri- 
partite, Confederation. It should be added that 
“Mainz, during the carlier part of the Congress an 
apple of discord between Austria and Rrussia, was 
yitimatcly assigned, not ¢o Bavaria, but to Hesse- 
Darmstadt; its fortress, however, ‘was made 
Federal, like those of Luxemburg and: Landau.* 
Included in the Confederation were, besides Han- 
over, for the pres2nt in personal union with Great 
Britain, the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, united with 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, and the duchies of 
Holstein and Laucnburg, forming part of the 
1 Nor did their further Treaty of Aprilel4th, 1816. : 
2 According to a Treaty Setweéh Austria and Prussia signed 


on.Névember 8rd, the fortress of Mainz was toebe garrisoned 
joirtly by the tro Great Powers. 
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dominions of the King of Denmark. The smaller 
states (except Baden) wert for the most part well 
satisfied with the Congress settlement of their 
limits. Saxe-Weimar gained an increase of 
77,000 souls. But the clamour of the ‘ Media- 
tised ' was virtually ignored; the protests of the 
Houses of Salm and Fiirstenberg and of the Count 
of Bentinck, seemed to Humboldt to ‘require no 
answer.’ Into the general conditions of the Con- 
federation thus established we cannot enter here. 
Of the seventeen votcs in the Diet, over which 
Austria was to preside, she and Prussia were each 
to have one vote only; the chief federal obligation 
resting on the members of the Confederation was 
to refrain from any alliance with a foreign Govern- 
ment against the Confederation or any other 
member of it. The drawing up of its fundamental 
laws, and of its military and internal organism, 
was left to the Diet; no organic change could, 
however, be made in the system of the Confedera- 
tion or in its Constituent Act exéept by a larger 
assembly (plenum) of 69, in which Austria and 
Prussia were to have four votes each. In all the 
states of the Confederation a Constitution consist- 
ing of estates ‘ would take place.’ Of the alter- 
natives—a federal bond so peremptory and so strict 
as to threaten tosnap under any eventual pressure, 
and one so loose and sv dependent on the future 
manipulation of it as to admit of preservation only 
by adroit management adapting it to the sur- 
rounding reactionary influences—can we wonder 
that the second seemed preferable tothe statesman: 
ship under whose guidance tais singularly imper- 
fect machinery had been called inte existence ? 
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GENERAL RESULTS 


The Congress of Vienna had executed its primary 
task of the territorial resettlement of Europe (with 
the colonial dominions of European states); and 

- the political allegiance of a total, of nearly 82 
million inhabitants of lands surrendered by Napo- 
leonic France had been determined. Yet, though 
not a few arbitrary arrangements had taken place, 
and though there are strange instances in the story 
of the appropriations made: offered or sought,’ the 
charge of reckless bargaining with soil or ‘souls’ 
is one which cannot, in fairness, be sustained. 
Meanwhile, a great territorial system had been 
established which, with all its imperfections, had 
this advantage over all previous attempts in the 
same direction: that not only was the compact on 
which it rested signed by the principal European 
states, but that it could not be violated except at 
the risk of international outlawry, while-it might 
be renewed or ainended by the same authority as 

“ that which had cstablishea it. Of the tasks out- 
side this, and of their fulfilment, few traces are to 
he found in the Act of the Congress—a- sort of 
residuum of the great expectations cherished by 
the ‘idcologists’ as to the labours which this 
Herculean amphictyony was to achieve and to 
consecrate by the erection of a new temple of peace. 
It should, perhaps, be remembered that the idea 
of deferring the conclusion of the Congress, while 
its results still remained so far from complete, 
was actually entertained there, and not altogether 


1 The compensations though® of for Eugine Beauharnais 
furnish perhaps the most grotesque examplé of (intended) 
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from interested motives; so that it was the over- 
whelming desire for peace felt throughout Europe 
which brought the Congress to what was, in some - 
respects, a premature close. 


THe Laws or THE SEA 


The laws of the sea were unlikely to undergo 
modifications in an assembly where the last word 
was, in reality, that of the great Maritime Power 
without whose subsidics the land-war could not 
have been brought to a close, or the Peace of which 
the Congress was summoned to fill up the outline 
concluded. On the other hand, the fact that no 
Continental System was again possible after the 
re-establishment of a Balance of Power, was to the 
advantage of European commercial intercourse, as 
well as of British trade. The Act of the Congress 
laid down the principles of an international system 
of river navigation which opened the prospect of 
an advance in commencial intercourse of very great 
importance to Europe, more especially at the time 
when railway communication was still a thing of 
the futuree Of steps preliminary to the advent of 
an age of peace among the nations none had been 
taken or so mich as seriously discussed. The 
establishment*of a Tribunal ef Arbitration on 
matters of dispute between nations, and the reduc- 
tion by mutual agreement of the armed forces of 
the several Powers, remained ideas to be formu- 
lated as international proposals in another age. 
But a conscienfious attempt, at least, had been 
made to rgmove two blots, a greater and at less, 
defacing the civilisation of the spresent. An 

am a 
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annexe of the Act contained a. Declaration of the 
Eight Powers, proclaiming their adoption of the 
principle of the abolition of the Slave-trade, though 
the process of carrying it out was left in the hands 
of the particular Powers. ‘The endeavours of Great 
Britain on this head, had, notwithstanding the 
sneers of Tallcyrand, not been in vain; though, as 
will be seen, the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
to find it necessary to resume the discussion of the 
subject, again without carrying it to an effective 
conclusion. The same was the case with the 
Barbary pirates, whose misdeeds were, likewise, 
brought before both Congresses without result, 
although in the interval the British Navy had made 
short work with the Dey of Algiers (August, 1816). 


Tne SIGNING OF THE ACT 


The Act of the Cofgress was signed—by seven 
out of the Eight Powers—under the date of 
-Juhe 9th, 1815, though the. authorisation for the 
Russian plenipotentiarics to sign did not arrive till 
the 26th. They had, to the last moment, inter- 
posed obstacles of a practical as well as of a formal 
nature—secking to the last to meet the wishes of 
their master by obtaining some substantial en- 
dowment for Eugéne Beauharnais, ‘ho in the end 
had to content’ himself with the title of Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, and the principality (formerly 
bishopric) of Kichstedt in Bavaria. On the other 
hand, a radical change was suggested at the last 
moment for avoiding—or undoing—the partition 
2 Gens and onnosing a strong barrier to the 
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Denmark, Sweden and Norway into a single state, 
while making over Schleswig and Holstein to 
Prussia and leaving Saxony in its old dimensions. 
This ingenious eleventh hour scheme, of which the 
authorship is unknown, necessarily collapsed. 

The signing of the Act was followed, on June, 
12th, by the protests of the Pope against the 
Resolutions of the Congress ‘ prejudicial to Religion 
and the Catholic Church’ and against the Treaty 
of Paris: and the Resolutions of the Congress ‘ pre- 
judicial to the temporal interests of the Holy See.’ 
Sweden (how the relations among the Powers had 
changed since the Peacc of Westphalia!) put on 
record ‘some insignificant reservations. Spain, 
who through her plenipotentiary Labrador had 
altogether refused to sign, because of the settle. 
ment as to Parma and the recommendation as to 
the restoration of Olivenza, did not aececde to the 
Act till June 7th, 1817 (or tg the Second Peace of 
Paris till the following day?). 


+ 


4 Cf. d’Angeberg, pp. sis ff. 
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B.—THE HOLY ALLIANCE AND THE 
SECOND PEACE OF PARIS! 


1815 
RENEWAL OF THE TREATY OF CHAUMONT 
* 


The Congress of Vienna had, .as was seen, con- 
tinued its deliberations notwithstanding the re- 
appearance of Napoleon, and this event was not 
allowed to interfere with carrying them to a 
formal conclusion before the overthrow at Waterloo 
of the disturber of the Peace of Europe. Yet his 
return could not, for more than a few days, be 
treated as merely an untoward incident. The 


1 Both as to the Holy Alliance and as to the Second Peace 
of Paris much information will be found in several of the authori- 
ties on the Congress of Vienna cited above; but tke best con- 
nected account of these traasactions is that in A. Sorel’s Le 
Traité de Paris du 20 Novembre, 1815 (Paris, 1972), an essay 
inspired by a true, though chastened, patriotism, It has a 
ahort but useful bibliography. With regard to the Holy Alliance 
reference may be made to A. Malet’s chapter, ‘ La Sainte Alliance 
et le Congrés,’ in vol. x. of Lavisse and Rambaad’s Histoire 
Générale (Paris, 1898). Much hss recently been written about 
the Holy Alliance from the point of view of Schetnes of inter- 
national confederation; the subject is treated both fully and 
attractively in W. Alison Phillips’s The Confederation of Europe 
(1914), which covers the period from 1818 1828, A brief 
summary of these efforts is given by A. F. Pollard in Phe League 
of Nations in History (1918). For German relations in particular, 
see A: F. H. Schaumann, Geschichte des zweiten Pariser Friedens 
Sir Deutschland (Gdttingen, 1844). The text of the Act of the 
Holy Alfiance will be found in Alison Phillips’s book mentioned 
above, and in vol. i. of Sir E. Hertslet’s The Map of Europe by 
Treaty (1875), where the inyitatign to tle Prince-Regent of 
Great Britain to accede to the Alliance, and his reply, are also 
printed. : 
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Four Powets—once more Allied, altheugh neither 
technically nor even,-in the same measure, actually, 
against France—had, as was seen, on March 25th, 
renewed the Alliance of Chaumont, and Talleyrand 
had deemed himself sufficiently authorised by the 
Most Christian King to adhere to it without delay. 
The game, half-eynical, half-desperate, hereupon 
played by Napoleon, it forms no part of -our 
present purpose to describe. While he declared 
himself bent upon carrying out loyally the Peace 
of Paris, which the Alliance reknit against him had 
undertaken to’maintain, he made an attempt, in 
his most insidious style of statecraft, to play off 
for the benefit of Russia the Treaty of Alliance 
which Austria had concluded (January 3rd) with 
Great Britain and France for the event of the 
Polish-Saxon difficulty ending in war. But the 
revelation which the incredible carelessness of the 
French Foreign Office enabled him to make, and 
which, in other circumstances, could hardly have 
failed to intensify Alexander’s ar from friendly 
feeling towards the Bourbons, availed Napoléon- 
little or nothing. The existence of the Treaty was 
no secret to the Tsar. Thus, the conflict in arms 
proceeded 6n the definite issue which could neither 
be misrepresented nor glossed over. 

At the same fime, Talleyrand’s well-calculated 
haste in. seeking to identify his-Government with 
the Alliance against Napoleon, and in insisting 
upon the restoration of the Bourbons as forming 
one ef its purposes, was far from welcome to the 
Four Powers. [cast of all did it approve itself to 
the two statesmen raost ~onspicuously charged 
with the cére of British interests in the settl¢ment. 


~ 


> 
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Whatever might be their personal wishes or ex- 
pectations, they knew that strong resistance would 
be offered in Parliament to any war carried on for 
the reseating ef a particular dynasty on a foreign 
throne. Wellington, who, from fitst to last, himself 
_ heartily desired the restoration of the Bourbons, 
was on this head of one mind with Castlereagh, 
who, on April 25th, 1815, on proceeding to ratify 
the Treaty of March 25th in the name of the Prince- 
Regent, formally declared that it must not be 
interpreted as binding Grmat Britain to pursue 
the war with the view of imposing any particular 
Government upon France. Metternich's reply ex- 
pressed the entire concurrence of the Austrian 
Government in this reservation!; and it would 
appear that the Russian and Prussian Govern- 
ments expressed themselves in the same sense. 
Certainly, patriotic German opinion had never 
been more bitterly adyerse to the Bourbons; while 
public feeling in England was unanimous against 
internal intervention in France, although parlia- 
“mentary attempts to stop’ the war itself broke 
down. 2 


. 
Peace Necotiations AND WATCHING 
CONFERENCE 


Thus, when the issue of that «war had been 
decided at Water?00, and when, after Napoleon’s 
abdication on June 22nd, the commissaries ap- 
pointed by the French Chamber arrived at the 
Allied headquarters at Hagenau, they were in- 
formed by the Allied plenipotentiaries that they 
ane no authority to ‘negotiate with the French 

1 D’Angeberg, pp. 974-6. 
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people; and nothing came of the confcrence, except 
that Lord Stewart tost his temper with Lafayette. 
On July 8rd, Paris capitulated. An armistice was 
concluded between the British and Prussian, and 
the French armies; and, on the 8th, the Chamber 
of Peers having been expelled, the dissolution of . 
the Chamber of Deputies was, in the name of the 
King’s Government, announced in the Moniteur. 
No address, such as Wellington had recommended, 
had been offered to the King by the Chambers; nor 
had any royal promiscvf seeking to meet the wishes 
ot the nation preceded their dissolution. The 
Bourbons simply returned to power under the 
shadéw of an armed forcign intervention, whieh 
had announced that it would do nothing on their 
behalf. A watching Conference of the Ministers 
of the Four Powers was sct up, to meet—at first 
every day—at the British embassy. Its task was 
to supervise the progress of French affairs; and 
this board of control scems to have continued to 
hold its sittings, and to exercis® a more or less 
direct influence, till thé Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. ~ 
Thus, to. go back to the summer of 1815, the 
Bourbon régime, without national approval and 
without European prestige, confronted the Coali- 
tion, which, with arms still in hand, proceeded to 
impose peace ypon France, distracted as she was by 
the invasion north of the Loire, ‘ox the beginnings 
of the ‘White Terror’ in southern France, and, 
between them, by the presence of the arniy, desirous 
ofa fresh revolution, Peace it was to be—but what 
sort of a peace ?. The terms of the First Peace of 
Paris had, certainly, Keen by no means exacting, 
and the military oceupation of French territory’ 
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accompanying the conclusion of it had not been 
unnecessarily protracted. But the present in- 
vasion was carried on both on a different seale and 
in a different spirit, significant of the widespread 
hopes as to the new conditions om which the new 
Peace would be made. British feeling on the 
” subject, violent in the hour of danger, was no 
longer such in the hour of victory; and, though 
the Prime-minister, Lord Liverpool, was in favour 
of taking somcthing from France, neither Castle- 
reagh nor Wellington cherished any wish of the 
kind. German national sentiment, on the other 
hand, nurtured by the Tugendbund (the German 
carboneria of the epoch of oppression) and brought 
home to the Empcror Alexander by Stein,? was, on 
this head, at one with the policy of the Prussian 
statesmen Hardenberg and Humboldt, with the 
demands of the military party, and with the 
appetites of the south-western states. “What we 
demand from France” was now, as it was to be 
more than half a century later, the question which 
+a victorious nation under arms propounded, but 
which it was not to be allowed, as it was in 1871, 
to settle for itself. a 
German DEMANDS AND THE PoWERS 


Thus, from Prussia and the lesser German states 
in the south-west,"there arose a cry for aggrandise~ 
ment, which, “with the addition of minor cessions 
to the Netherlands, Switzcrland and Savoy, would 

1 The connexion between Stein and the Tugendbund-is wholly 
legendary ; he opposed it, and it was dissolved by royal ordinance 
in December, 1809. See «. Forrnier, ‘Zur Geschichte des 


Tugen®bunds’ in Historische Studien u. Skizzem (Prague end 
Leipzig, 1885). | 
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have, indeed, amounted to the ‘ dismemberment ’ 
of France, and which! in their widest range, included 
Franche-Comté and Burgundy. In the meantime, 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia; together with 
the King of Prussia, decided to remain in Paris 
till the conclusion of the peace negotiations by the 
plenipotentiaries of theFour Powers; for Alexander's 
hope of dictating peace, while a French represefita- 
tive body, perhaps presided over by La ‘Harpe, 
should determine the future Constitution of France, 
had more or léss passtd away. The confidential 
stage of the actual negotiations began on Ji uly 28th, 
For some weeks, the French Government was in a 
most ‘difficult, as well as humiliating, position, 
uninformed as to diplomatic transactions carricd on 
in its own capital, or only admitted to a hearing as 
an outside solicitant. Yet French interests were 
not left without defenders among the Allies them- 
selves. Notwithstanding the view commending 
itself to the British public at large, and for a time 
shared by the head of the British Government, that 
France should at last’ be taught a lesson which ~ 
would ensvre the future peace of Europe, both 
Castlereagh and Wellington, who represented 
Great Britain in the Paris discussions, held that 
the primary interest of Europe lay in the conclu- 
sion of a durable Peace on a basis not essentially 
different from that which the Alties had agreed to 
maintain; and Wellington was clear that Great 
Britain ought to scek to secure the lasting goodwill 
of France by protecting her against the imposition 
of intolerable conditions of peace. Moreover, the 
el Oe ee + Tren pe ie oa? —_ — | _ 
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future; and ‘either they nor Metternich could shut 
their eyes to his inclination to Secure for his Eastern 
designs, which were at this time reviving, the 
support of France as the only Power likely to fall 
in with these projects. On the dther hand, there 
. was nothing to attract his approval in the German 
annexationist schemes and aspirations, towards 
which even Austria maintained an attitude of 
reserve. Neither the Emperor Francis nor Metter- 
nich was likely to support the allotment of Alsace 
and Lorraine to Archduké Charles;? if, however, 
Prussia received Alsace, Austria would require a 
compensation, or again, if it fell to Bavaria; were 
it divided between Wiirttemberg and Baden, then 
Bavaria must be compensated—and so on. 

When the peace negotiations opened, a note by 
Capo d’Istria at once sought to impress upon the 
Allies the guiding counsels of his master, It pro- 
nounced the Allied Powers to be at peace with 
France, and declared that any direct or indirect 
enfeeblement of “her would be tantamount to a 
“declaration to the contrary. Humboldt and Har- 
denberg, however, protested that it was impossible 
to distinguish between the nation and the usurper, 
and that a durable pcace implied the restoration 
by France to her neighbours of. the ‘ defensive’ 
of which she had deprived them—in other words 
of Alsace and. of the barrier of fortresses from the 
Mevse tothe Moselle and the Sarre. Metternich 
thought it well to move part of the way in the same 
direction, advocating the taking away from France 
of the points of offence left to ker by the First 


1 He. had retired from the chief command i> 1808, but in 
1815 he undertook that at Mainz. 
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Peace of Paris. But the British plenipotentiaries 
insisted that whatever cessions were demanded 
from France should be on a quite moderate scale, 
and imposed not as by right of corquest, but by 
virtue of some stich principle as that of a return 
to the ‘old’ French frontiers. Long discussions . 
followed, in which the Prussian plenipotentiaries 
more and more openly upheld the wishes of the 
lesser German states, while Stein appealed in the 
same sense to the goodwill of the Tsar. By the 
end of August, this singularly interesting and 
momentous debate had come to narrow itsclf, in 
essence, to the following issues. 


ARMY oF OccUPATION 


All the Powers represented agreed to an occu- 
pation of French territory by Allied troops, Russia 
and Great. Britain insisting strongly on its tem- 
porary charactcr, while Austria fixed it at 150,000, 
and Prussia at as many as 240,000, men. All, 
again, agreed to the payment of an indemnity by 
France, Prussia proposing that it should amount — 
to 1,200 million francs. With regard, however, to 
the cardinal question of territorial cessions, Russia. 
made no proposal of this description, and Great 
Britain adhered to the principle that they should 
not extend beyond a return to the frontiers of 1790. 
Austria demanded, in addition to thig, the cession 
or dismantling of the fortresses in (French) Flanders 
and Alsace, and Prussia, without alternative, the 
cession of these fortresses, while the Netherlands 
and lesser German states urged the cession of 
French Flanders, Alsace-Lorraine and Savoy.1 


= “+ 
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The estimated loss of inhabitants which would 
have been inflicted on Francé by the maximum of 
these demands would have exceeded four and 
three-quarter millions of souls. 


CasTLeREaGnH’s ‘UnrTimarum’ 


The negotiations on these varying proposals were 
covered with the utmost secrecy by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Four Powers, while the representa- 
tives of lesser states were restricted to private 
communications, and King Louis XVIII. and 
Talleyrand were kept entirely in the dark. On 
the other hand, the British plenipotentiarigs had 
the twofold difficult task of holding :to their line 
of action the Prince-Regent and the Prime-minister 
of Great Britain, and of preventing the Russians 
from too manifestly identifying their Government 
with a policy of moderation towards France. 
Herein, indeed, they gradually secured the co- 
operation of Metternieh, whose polity.-was funda- 
mentally in accordance with their own. | Still, this 
cooperation was, for a time, uncertain, and the 
lesson which it was held desirable to atiminister to 
france on this occasién would, ease Metternich 
himself says,’ have been far more severe, had it 
been possible to settle the destiny of Alsace- 
Lorraine, if relinquished by Francéafter a fashion 
satisfactory to*the various German interests in- 
volved.? 


1 Memoires, vol. i., p. 209. 

4 It is noteworthy that in the accounts of these discussions 
there is rarely any reference to the wisheg of the inhabitants of 
territories to be allotted. Adexander, however, is found pointing 
out te Stein that ‘ the Alsatians object to bec@ming Gerinans 
Their commercial interests necessitate their union with France,” 

a 
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In the end, Castlereagh, after completing tne 
conversion of Liverpool and sending Stewart to 
London to bring about that of the Prince-Regent, 
on September 2nd proposed what’ was called an 
ultimatum to France, but what really represented 
a maximum demand from her upon which the Allies ~ - 
were invited to agree. It consisted of the frontiers 
of 1790, the occupation of certain French fortresses 
and the levy of an indemnity, which was in part to 
furnish the means for constructing other fortresses in 
the states bordering upon France. Russia promptly 
adhered to this proposal, and, after discussion, it 
was likewise accepted by France. But Prussia 
continued to insist on more rigorous terms, and it 
was not till after an interview between Alexander 
and Frederick William II. that Hardenberg was 
ordered by the King to draft a fresh memorandum 
In this (presented on September 8th), he accepted 
the principle of Castlercagh’s ‘ ultimatum,’ merely 

"suggesting certain changes of fronticr by means of 
a rearrangement of enclaves. Oxf the other hapd, 
he undertebk to prove that the indemnity proposed caer 
by Prussia: was not higher than was necessary to 
her or could be reasonably borne by France. “ 


-OnsEecTs oF ART 


A basis haé‘thus been found for a settlement; 
but, before it could be reached, a%seeondary ques- 
tion remained to be solved, which had, from*the 
first, given rise to much agitation of feeling, and 
which was not closed without leaving behind it a 
long-lasting resCntment. Ip the First Peace of 
Paris, the Allied Powers had declined to give ear 
to the loud clamour raised by Italians, Dutch, 
a OX . 
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Belgians-‘and Germans for the return of the objetts 
of art—-statues and pictures in partieular—which, 
inthe course of the Napoleonic age, had found 
their way intc France. In the words of King 
Louis XVIIL., these spoils had thenceforth belonged 
to the French nation ‘ by a right more stable and 
more sacred than that of conquest.’ All the more 
bitter was the feeling in France, when, in 1815, the 
restitution of these objects was set down as one 
of the conditions of peace; and the French Govern- 
ment refused to enter into any negotiation in the 
matter. Hercupon, the Powers in question began 
to take the process of recovery into their, own 
hands; and Wellington (as commanding the Allied 
forces in France) did not think himself called upon 
tointerfere. Thus it was upon himand Castlereagh 
that descended most of the wrath provoked by a 
not unnatural, if not wholly correct, proceeding. 
The agitation in France inevitably grew, as the 
uncertainty concerning the whole of the terms of * 
peace to be exacted continucd; and, by September 
20th, the Four Powcrs thought it well to forward 
their ‘ ultimatum, in its final form, to Talleyrand, 
It demanded from France the surrender of two- 
thirds of the excess of territory beyond her ‘ old’ 
limits—allowed her in the First Peace of Paris— 
including that of Savoy and a series of fortresses 
of which Landav. was one, while the fortifications 
of Funingen were to be rased. It exacted from 
her a war indemnity of 600 millions of franes, to- 
gether with a further 200 millions for the destrue- 
tion of fortresses facing her borders. Parts of her 
territory and a line of hcr fortresses on her northern 
and western frontiers were to be occupied by Allied 
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' troops during the next seven years.* ‘Palleyrand 
had speedily to reoognise that nothing remained 
for him but to seek to obtain a numerical reduction 
inthe height of the sacrifices demanded ; but, though 
his attempts in this direction met with a certain 
amount of British support, they failed; and, know- : 
ing himself to be regarded with disfavour by the 
ultra-royalist Chamber now sitting in Paris} he 
decided to resign his office as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 
Tue Hety Auance 

The day—September 26th—on which the Due 
de Richelieu was appointed his successor, was also 
the date of the signing of a famous agreement which 
marked the beginning of a new stage in the rela- 
tions between certain of the Allies, and of which 
the author was the potentate to whom the collapse 
of Talleyrgnd’s influence upon the political situation 
was largely due. The docvrsent known under the 
imposing, and in many quarters execrated, name 
of the Holy Alliance, and bearing’the signatures df = 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria and of the 
King of Prassia, was not designed as a Treaty, or 
even as a gealaration of “policy, except in so far 
as it sought to unite as closely as possible, and by 
the most haHowed of bonds, the Powers which had 
signed and thgse which adhered to it. In this 
sense, the union which it proclaims is only that 
of a league of sovereigns and their subjects, con- 
cluded from a particular point of view; but, inas- 
much as that point of view was the consisteng. 
pursuit by the parties to the Alliance, as ‘ mem- 
bers of the game Chrisfian nation,’ of the religious 
ends which its author, the Tsar Alexander; had at 

ae . 
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heart, itis cot wonderful that; fer mere “tharks. 
generation, the Holy Alliance should, even By=#a~ ~ 
clear-sighted a judge as Bismarck, have been held” 
to amount to @ definite system of policy. In:its. 
origin, however, the Holy Alliancé was nothing of. 
the kind, but rather a revival of an earlier project: 
of his by Alexander, whose tenacity in clinging to 
the notions suggested to him by his imagination 
and by influences from which it took him the 
greater part of his life to shake himself free, 
was equalled only by the variableness of the 
moods and conditions in and to which he applied 
these notions. In whatever measure the ideas of 
Rousseau, as interpreted by La Harpe té his 
imperial pupil, may have contributed to the de- 
velopment of Alexander’s projects, he had, in 1804, 
furnished his friend, N. N. Novosiltsoff, when pro- 
ceeding on a mission to Pitt, with instructions 
drafted by Czartoryski. Their purport was that 
the alliance between Russia and Great Britain 
against Napoleon should be expanded into one 
Founded on the sacred rights of humanity, which 
should aim at reonstituting the life of the nations 
of Europe in the form of a union based one new 
eode of international law. In the ‘Treaty con- 
cluded between the two Powers on Aprif lth, 1805, 
Pitt went so tar as to commit himselt tothe project 
sof a federative system which should guarantee the 
international obligations entered into for estab- 
lishing it.t Later, Alexander had become. more 
and more enveloped in the mysterious atmosphere 





1 Similar designs of a league of Powei~ for ensuring in’ 
national peace and security had> been entergd intéd 
Kiexaicer. Kaunitz, in July, 1791, had addressed ulni 
note, in this seitge, to the representative of Austfia ap the seveinl~ 
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which had for some time pervaded” he leading 
circles of State and Church in Russia; nor is it 
wonderful that his thoughts of the destiny and fhe 
’ task awaiting him were carried to ah extraordinary 
pitch by the catastrophe which culminated in the 
burning of Moscow and the annihilation of the- 
invading armada. His biblical imaginings werg just 
hefore and during his stay at Paris in 1815,worked 
up into passionate enthusiasm by the influence of 
that strange saint, Mme. de Kriidener.1. He now 
became intent upon the joint adoption by the 
sovereigns of Europe and their peoples of the true 
pringiples of political life, and upon their coopera- 
tion in asserting them. The Holy Alliance was, in 
conception, to include all Christian nations; and it, 
therefore, excluded the Turk, whose continuance 
in Europe would hardly be considered in harmony 
with suck a Propaganda.” 





European Courts, and the same, idea may be read out of the 
celebrated Declaration of Pillnitz in the following month, nc: 
Alison Phillips, op. cit., ppa 80 ff., where it is also shown Ytlaa 
Burke réeognised a juridical basis for the intervention of the 

* grand vicirage of Europe’ against any * capital innovation ' 

amounting to a ‘ dangerous nuisance.’ 

1 As to hé?, s¢e an admirable article by A. Fournier, in the 
collection cited in a previous note, based on P. L. Jacob, Madame 
de Kriidener (Paris, 4880). 

2 In this conngxion, it may be noted that the intention of 
Castlereagh, belbre _leaving Vienrfa,™hgd been to obtain a 
guarantee of the Act of Congress, when passefl, by the Signatory 
Powers; but nothing came of this design, though it hfld the 
approval of Alexander, except the project of a wordy declara 
tion, composed by Gentz and dated ‘ February, 1815.’ (It is 
printed in d’Angebey’, pp.'864 ff.) To the contemplated gear- 
antee Castlereagh ad proposed $o add one of the integrity of 
‘the Otto: pire. But here he could not look for Russiay 


assent, and the notion fell to theground. Cf. the-essty ecurities 
of Peace coef 
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f King frederick ‘William, although néver quite 
at ease when confronted by ideas on a compre- . 
hehsive scale, signed. the Holy Alliance document 
as a matter of” course; and the Emperor Francis, 
who could, if nevesiary, swallow camels, made no- 

“objection, though Metternich, to whom this. 
‘diplomatie apocalypse’ was intrinsically repug- 
nant, merely suggested certain amendments—as 
if it had been a circular note agreed upon by the 
chanceries. The Prince-Regent of Great Britain 
was attracted by it; but Castlereagh was of opinion 
that Parliament would not care to enter upon. an 
assertion of ‘biblical principles.’ Moreovey, the 
Prince-Regent’s signature would have had to be ~° 
countersigned by one of his ministers—and that 


was out of the question. The King of France. _ 


adhered, though rather late in the day (November 
19th). But the general welcome vouchsafed to 
the manifesto was lekewarm, and the practical 
Significance of the union which it announeed. did 
por at the time reveal itself. Content with such 
moral effect as bad attended his demonstration, 
Alexander gave no present sign of an “aggressive 
Eastern policy, and raised no objectien against the 
recognition of the British protectorate over the 
Ionian Islands (November 5th), which for a time 
very effectively coptributed to the Maintenance of 
British influence’ in the Mediterranean. 


Tue Szconp Peace oF Paris 


“By this time, largely in cortequence of the 
.eAdvent to power in Frdhce di the Duc de Richelieu 
——& ministes,both high-minded and steaigittormars, 
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who enjoyed the goodwill of the Tsar “yh retaih- 
ing that of the Britfsh Government and its agents 
—the pegce negotiations at Paris had come +o 
‘proceed far more smoothly. Austria gradually 
‘drew. away from giving support’to the drastic 
demands of Prussia and the lesser German states. 
‘Thus, the conditions of the Peace were finally 
settled, virtually, on the lines of the ‘ultima- 
tum" sent on September 20th—the frontiers of 
France to be those of 1790 without further re- 
strictions; while the Indemnity was fixed at a 
total of 700 million franes, and the period of oceu- 
pation of parts of Northern and Eastern France, 
by 150,000 Allied troops, at five years, to be re- 
duced to three, if the state of the country should 
permit. On these terms, the Treaty of Peace was, 
' together with the military and other Conventions 
attached to it, signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the Four Powers and Richelieu in his house at 
Paris on Nevember 20th, 1815. 


8 


s n 
‘QuapRuPLE Treaty of ALLIANcE (CHAUMONT) 
AnD Its Sixty Arricir 


The ideas or principles of the Holy Alliance are 
not to be found underlying the articles of the 
Second Treaty of Paris. But the determination of 
the Allied Powers, and, vety*omphatically, of 
Great Britain, totbe provided with a sure guarantee 
against any action on the part of the French 
Government or nation which might imperil the 
preservation of 7eace, was (apart from Castlé 


reagh’s unsuccessful eMort referred to in a note), 
evinced by another Treaty signed at Pas-Gh the” 
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same dy es that of the Peace by the representa- 
tives of the Four Powers. This was a quadruple 
Freaty of Alliance—in other words, the Treaty of 
Chaumont, rénewed at Vienna on March 25th, 
1815, and now“sg¢in renewed, in a form, proposed 
+. by Castlereagh, which in some measure attenuated _ 
the obligations imposed.! The celebrated sixth 
article, however, was more definite than the 
Russian draft, and, since it clearly implied the 
establishment of that” System of Congresses which 
is the subject of our present enquiry, and which 
for a time sought to control the destinies of Europe 
and beyond doubt exercised a potent influence 
upon them, must here be cited in full. Having, 
in what preceded, undertaken to maintain the 
provisions of the Treaty of Peace, concluded 
with the King of France, the Signatory Powers, 
in this article declared that, ‘in order to-assure 
and facilitate the execution of the present Treaty, 
~ 2nd to consolidate the intimate relations now 
_rpriting the Fou? Sovereigns for the welfare of the 
world, they havg agreed to renew, at fixed epochs, 
either under the immediate auspites of the 
sovereigns, or through “their respestiye ministers, 
mectings devoted to the grand interests they have 
in common and to the discussion of measures 
which, at these scyeral epochs, “hall be judged 
to be most saletSry for the repose and prosperity 
of the nations, and for the maintenance of the . 
Peace of Europe.’? ° 
» _ Thus, while the preservation. of this Peace was 


aN : 
1 The mutual guarantea of possessions stipulated in the 


: ssian was not included in the accepted draft® 
3D Ange + Pp. 1688 (art> vi.). ce} 
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entrusted to Congresses summoned br i. 2 Fou- 
Powers, not including France, she was, at the same 
time, made subject to their will in the administra~ 
tion of the parts of the country ocerpied by their 
forces, and, financially, as to the w. ole monarchy- 
The renewed Treaty of Alliance was communi- - 
cated to the French Government with the most 
courteous assurances that it implied nothing put 
goodwill towards France; and the announcement, 
made at the same time, the+-eilington had been 
named Commander-in-Ciicf, could not, at least by 
those acquainted with the course of the recent 
negotiations, be interpreted in any other sense, 
The aumission of France to the Concert of the 
Powers, which she desired to sce established, was, 
however, still deferred. The Freneh Primc-minister 
was informed that the representatives of the Four 
Allied Powers at this Court had been instructed 
to maintain a regular correspondence with him 
and his Government; and thus was fully estab- 
lished a machinery enabling timse Powers $-~ 
obtain a constant insight into the progress of 
affairs in France, and to exchange views with one 
another, and if neccessary with the krench Govern-. 
ment, concerning it. This Conference of Ambas- 
sadors, in which the Commander-in-Chicf of the 
Army of Oceupation took part, showed no hesita- 
tion about fultiling the functiof& ~assigned to it, 
and about using tts best endeavours to advise the 
‘French Government, in its own interests, and in 
‘those of the preservation of peace, against the 
efforts of the Ultry’s, headed by the Comte d’Artois 
(the heir to the French throne), to impose their. 
policy upon the King and, his ministeys-—“Gut a 
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want wu uranimity gradually came to manifest 
itself at this Conference, and it was unable to agree 
upon advising the dissolution of the Chamber, . 
which had come to be recognised as the indispens- 
able condition %f an end to the” existing troubles 

“of France. When (in September, 1816) this . 
dissolution at last took place, it came almost as 
a surprise to the foreign embassies in general, 
although the Russian ambassador treate¢ it as a 
personal triumph. 


Resui’s or THE Second PEACE OF PaRIS 


To sum up. Whatever hopes might* have’ 
animated Alexander in his visionary speculations 
on the future of Europe, in the negotiations which 
ended in the Second Peace of Paris the joint 
counsels of the Allied Powers had given proof of a 
moderation which had its reward, dnd which 
vindicated the political wisdom to be found in the 

~xettlement of th--Congress of Vienna, with all its 

“shortcomings and all its weglect of the rights of 
nationalitics aml populations. Few great peace 
settlements are acclaimed by what is called public 
opinion, and that of 1815 was certainly no exeep- 
tion to this expcricnee. But posterity. should not 
withhold a grateful acknowJedgntent fr from pacifica- 
tions followed, asthe Second Treaty 0 of Paris was, 
by a long era of peace, instead vf by a brief and 
restless interval breathing thoughts of revenge4 
and reconquest. 





“HESS sie “imp, PRINGERG, GuitpronDaENGLAND 
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